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MAHOMET. 
BY CARLYLE. 


-From the first rude times of Paganism among 
the Scandinavians of the North, we advance to a 
very different epoch of religion, among a very 
different people: Mahomedanism among the 
Arabs. A great change; what a change and 
progress is indicated here, in the universal con- 
dition and thoughts of men! 

‘The Hero is not now regarded as a God among 
his fellow men; but as one God-inspired, as a 
Prophet. It is the second phasis of Hero-wor- 
ship: the first or oldest, we may say, has passed 
away without return; in the history of the world 
there will not again be any man, never so great, 
whom his fellow-men will take for a god. Nay 
we might rationally ask, Did any set of human 
beings ever really think the man they saw there 
standing beside them a god, the maker of this 
world? Perhaps not: it was usually some man 
they remembered or had seen. But neither can 
this, any more, be. The Great Man is not re- 
cognised henceforth as a god any more. 

It was a rude gross error, that of counting the 
Great Man a god. Yet let us say that it is at all 
times difficult to know what he is, or how to ac- 
count of him and receive him! ‘The most signi- 
ficant feature in the history of an epoch is the 
manner it has of welcoming a Great Man. Ever, 
to the true instincts of men, there is something 
godlike in him. Whether they shall take him 
to be a god, to be a prophet, or what they shall 
take him to be? that is ever a grand question ; 
by their way of answering that, we shall see, as 
through a little window, into the very heart of 
these men’s spiritual condition. For at bottom 
the Great Man, as he comes from the hand of 
Nature, is ever the same kind of thing: Odin, 
Luther, Johnson, Burns; I hope to make it ap- 
pear that these are all originally of one stuff ; that 
only by the world’s reception of them, and the 
shapes they assume, are they so immeasurably 
diverse. ‘The worship of Odin astonishes us— 
to fall prostrate before the Great Man, ito deli- 
guium of love and wonder over him, and feel in 
their hearts that he was a denizen of the skies, a 
god! ‘This way imperfect enough: but to wel- 
come, for example, a Burns as we did, was that 
what we can call perfect? The most precious 
gift that Heaven can give to the Earth ; a man of 
“ genius” as we call it; the Soul of a Man ac- 
tually sent down from the skies with a God’s- 
message to us,—this we waste away as an idle 
artificial firework, sent to amuse us a little, and 
sink it into ashes, wreck and ineffectuality: such 
reception of a great man I do not call perfect 





either! Looking into the heart of the thing, one 
may perhaps call that of Burns a still uglier phe- 
nomenon, betokening still sadder imperfections in 
mankind’s ways, than the Scandinavian method 
itself! ‘I’o fall into mere unteasoning deliquium 
of love and admiration, was not good: but such 
unreasoning, nay irrational, supercilious no-love 
at all is perhaps still worse !—It is a thing for- 
ever changing, this of Hero-worship; different 
in each age, difficult to do well in any age. In- 
deed the heart of the whole business of the age, 
one may say, is to do it well. 

We have chosen Mahomet not as the most 
eminent Prophet: but as the one we are freest 
to speak of. He is by no means the truest of 
Prophets; but I do esteem him a true one. 
Farther, as there is no danger of our becoming, 
any of us, Mahomedans, I mean to say all the 
good of him I justly can. It is the way to get 
at his secret: let us try to understand what he 
meant with the world; what the world meant 
and means with him, will then be a more an- 
swerable question. Our current hypothesis about 
Mahomet, that he was a scheming Impostor, a 
Falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere 
mass of quackery and fatuity, begins really to be 
now untenable to any one. The lies, which well- 
meaning zeal has heaped round this man, are dis- 
graceful to ourselves only. When Pococke in- 
quired of Grotius, Where the proof was of that 
story of the pigeon, trained to pick peas from 
Mahomet’s ear, and pass for an angel dictating 
to him? Grotius answered that there was no 
proof! It is really time to dismiss all that. 
‘The word this man spoke has been the life-gui- 
dance now of one hundred and eighty millions of 
men these twelve hundred years. ‘These hun- 
dred and eighty millions were made by God as 
well as we. A greater number of God’s crea- 
tures believe in Mahomet’s word at this hour 
than in any other word whatever. Are we to 
suppose that it was a miserable piece of spiritual 
legerdemain, this which so many creatures of the 
Almighty have lived by and died by? I, for my 
part, cannot form any such supposition. I will 
believe most things sooner than that. One would 
be entirely at a loss what to think of this world 
at all, if quackery so grew and were sanctioned 
here. 

Alas, such theori@s are very lamentable. If 
we would attain to knowledge of anything in 
God’s true Creation, let us disbelieve them 
wholly! They are the product of an Age of 
Scepticism ; indicate the saddest spiritual para- 
lysis, and mere death-life of the souls of men: 
more godless theory, I think, was never promul- 
gated in this Earth. A false man found a reli- 





gion? Why, a false man cannot build a brick 
house? If he do not know and follow truly the 
properties of mortar, burnt clay and what else 
he works in, it is no house that he makes, but a 
rubbish-heap. _ It will not stand for twelve cen- 
turies, to lodge a hundred and eighty millions ; 
it will fall straightway. A man must conform 
himself to Nature’s laws, be verily in communion 
with Nature and the truth of things, or Nature 
will answer him, No, not at all! Speciosities 
are specious—ah me !—a Cagliostro, many Cag- 
liostros, prominent worldleaders, do prosper by 
their quackery, for a day. It is like a forged 
bank note; they get it passed out of thetr worth- 
less hands: others, not they, have to smart for 
it, Nature bursts up in fire-flames, French Re- 
volutions and such like, proclaiming with terrible 
veracity that forged notes are forged. 

But of a Great Man especially, of him I will 
venture to assert that it is incredible he should 
have been other than true. It seems to me the 
primary foundation of him, and of all that can 
lie in him, this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, 
Cromwell, no man adequate to do any thing, but 
is first of all in right earnest about it; what I call 
a sincere man. I should say sincerity, a deep, 
great, genuine sincerity, is the first characteristic 
of all men in any way heroic. Not the sin-. 
cerity that calls itself sincere; ah no, that is a 
very poor matter indeed ;—a shallow braggart 
conscious sincerity ; oftenest self-conceit mainly. 
The Great Man’s sincerity is of the kind he can- 
not speak of, is not conscious of: nay, I suppose, 
he is conscious rather of insincerity ; for what 
man can walk accurately by the law of truth for 
one day? No, the Great Man does not boast 
himself sincere, far from that; perhaps does not 
ask himseif if he is so; I would say rather, his 
sincerity does not depend on himself; he cannot 
help being sincere! The great Fact of Exist- 
ence is great to him. Fly as he will, he cannot 
get out of the awful presence of this Reality. 
His mind is so made; he is great by that, first 
of all. Fearful and wonderful, real as Life, real 
as Death, is this Universe to him. Though all 
men should forget its truth, and walk in a vain 
show, he cannot. At all moments the Flame- 
image glares in upon him; undeniable, there, 
there !—I wish you to take this as my primary 
definition of a Great Man. A little man may 
have this, it is competent to all men that God 
has made; but a Great Man cannot be without 
it. 

Such a man is what we cail an original man ; 
he comes to us at first hand. A messenger he, 
sent from the Infinite Unknown with tidings to 
us. We may call him Poet, Prophet, God ;— 
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in one way or other, we all feel that the words 
he utters are as no other man’s words. Direct 
from the Inner Fact of things ;—he lives, and has 
to live, in daily communion with that. Hear- 
says cannot hide it from him; he is blind, home- 
less, miserable, following hearsays ; i¢ glares in 
upon him. Really his utterances, are they nota 
kind of ‘revelation ;”’—what we must call such 
for want of some other name? It is from the 
heart of the world that he comes; he is portion 
of the primal reality of things. God has made 
many revelations: but this man too, has not God 
made him, the latest and newest of all? The 
‘‘ inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
derstanding :”’ we must listen before all to him. 

This Mahomet, then, we will in no wise con- 
sider as an Inanity and ‘Theatricality, a poor con- 
scious. ambitious. schemer; we cannot conceive 
him so. The rude message he delivered was a 
real one withal; an earnest confused voice from 
the unknown Deep.. The man’s words were not 
false, nor his workings here below: no Inanity 
and Simulacrum; a fiery mass of Life cast up 
from the great bosom of Nature herself. To 
kindle the world; the world’s maker had ordered 
itso. Neither can the faults, imperfections, in- 
sincerities even, of Mahomet, if such were never 
so well proved against him, shake this primary 
fact about him. 

On the whole, we muke too much of faults ; 
the details of the business hice the real centre of 
it. Faults? ‘The greatest of faults, I should say, 
is to be conscious of none. Readers of the Bible 
above all, one would think, might know better. 
Who is called there “ the man according to God’s 
own heart?”’ David, the Hebrew King, had fallen 
into sins enough; blackest crimes; there was no 
want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers 
sneer and ask, Is this your man according to 
God’s heart? The sneer, I must say, seems to 
to me but a shallow one. What are faults, what 
are the outward details of a life; if, the inner se- 
eret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, often- 
baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten ? 
+‘ It is not in man that,walketh to direct his steps.” 
Of all acts is not, for a man, repentance the most 
divine? ‘The deadliest sin, I say, were that 
same supercilious consciousness of no sin ;—that 
is death; the heart so conscious is divorced from 
sincerity, humility and fact; is dead; it is‘*pure”’ 
as dead dry sand is pure. David's life and his- 
tory, as written for us in those Psalms of his, I 
consider to. be the truest emblem ever given of a 
man’s moral progress, and warfare here below. 
All earnest.souls will ever discern in it the faith- 
fal struggle of an earnest human soul towards 
what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, 
sore baffled, down as into entire wreck; yet a 
struggle never ended; ever, with tears, repent- 
ance, true unconquerable purpose, begun anew. 
Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walking, in 
truth, always that: ‘* a succession of falls?”” Man 
can 7o no other. In this wild element of a Life, 
he has to struggle onwards ; now fallen, deep- 
abased; and ever, with tears, repentance, with 
bleeding heart, he has. to rise again, struggle 
again still onwards. ‘That his struggle be a faith- 
ful unconquerable one: that is the question. of 
questions. We will put up with many sad de- 
tails, if the soul of it were true. Details by them- 
selves will never teach us what it is. I believe 
we mis-estimate Mahomet’s faults even as faults: 
but the-seeret, of him will never be got by dwell- 
ing there. We will leave all this behind us; and 
assuring ourselves that he did mean some true 


thing, ask candidly, what it was or might be. 





These Arabs Mahomet was born among are 
certainly a notable people. ‘Their country itself 
is notable; the fit habitation for such a race. 
Savage inaccessible rock-mountains, great grim 
deserts, alternating with beautiful strips of ver- 
dure: wherever water is, there is greenness, 
beauty; odoriferous balm-shrubs, date-trees, 
frankincense trees. Consider that wide waste 
horizon of sand, empty, silent, like a sand-sea, 
dividing habitable place from habitable. You 
are all alone there, left alone with the Universe ; 
by day a fierce sun blazing down on it with in- 
tolerable radiance ; by night the great deep Hea- 
ven with its stars. Such a country is fit for a 
swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men. ‘There 
is something most agile, active, and yet most 
meditative, enthusiastic, in the Arab character. 
The Persians are called the French of the East; 
we will call the Arabs Oriental Italians. A gifted 
noble people; a people of wild strong feelings, 
and of iron restraint over them: the characteristic 
of noble-mindedness, of genius. ‘The wild Be- 
douin welcomes the stranger to his tent, as one 
having right to.all that isthere; were ithis worst 
enemy, he will slay his foal to treat him, will 
serve him with sacred hospitality for three days, 
will set him fairly on his way ;—and then, by 
another jaw as sacred, kill him if he can. In 
words too, as in action. ‘They are not a loqua- 
cious people, taciturn rather; but eloquent, gifted 
when they do speak. An earnest, truthful kind 
of men. They are, as- we know, of Jewish 
kindred: but with that deadly terrible earnestness 
of the Jews they seem to combine something 
graceful, brilliant, which is not Jewish. ‘They: 
had * Poetic contests” among them before ‘the 
time of Mahomet. Sale says, at Ocadh, in the 
South of Arabia, there were yearly fairs, and 
there, when the merchandising was done, Poets 
sang for prizes :—the wild people gathered to 
hear that. 

One Jewish quality these Arabs manifest; the 
outcome of many or of all: high qualities: what 
we may call religiosity. From of old they had 
been zealous worshippers according to their light. 
They worshipped the stars, as Sabeans; wor- 
shipped many natural objects,—recognised them 
as symbols, immediate manifestations, of the 
Maker of Nature. It was wrong; and yet not 
wholly wrong. All God’s works are still in a 
sense symbols of God. Do we not, as I urged, 
still account it a merit to recognise a certain in- 
exhaustible significance, ‘* poetic beauty,’’ as we 
name it, in all natural objects whatsoever? A 
man is a poet, and honoured, for doing that, and 
speaking or singing it,—a kind of diluted wor- 
ship, ‘They had many prophets these Arabs; 
Teachers each to his tribe, each according to the 
light he had. But indeed, have we not from of 
old the noblest of proofs, still. palpable to every 
one of us, of what devoutness and noble-minded- 
ness had dwelt in these rustic thoughtful peoples? 
Biblical critics seem agreed that our own Book 
of Job was written in that region of the world. 
I call that, apart from all theories about it, one of 
the grandest things ever written with pen. One 
feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew ; such a 
noble universality, different from noble patrio- 
tism or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble 
Book; all men’s Book! Jt is our first, oldest 
statement of the never-ending Problem,—man’s 
destiny and. God’s. ways with him here in this 
earth. And all in such: free flowing outlines; 


grand. in its sincerity, in: its. simplicity ; in its | The 


epic melody, and repose of reconcilement. There 
is the seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart. 





So true, every way; true eyesight and vision 
for all things ; material things no less than spiri- 
tual: the Horse,—** hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ?”—he * laughs at the shaking of 
the spear!’ Such living likenesses were never 
since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime recon- 
ciliation ; oldest choral melody as of the heart of 
mankind ;—so soft, and great; as the summer 
midnight, as the werld with its seas and stars! 
There is nothing written, I think, in the Bible or 
out of it, of equal literary merit.— 


(To be continued.) 





From the “ Literary Remains of L. E. L.” 
DIANA VERNON. 


Many and opposite are the lots in life, and unequal 
are the portions which they measure out to the chil- 
dren of earth. We cannot agree with those who 
contend that the difference after all is but in outward 
seeming. Such an assertion is. often the result of 
thoughtlessness—sometimes the result of selfishness. 
It is one of the good points of human nature, that it 
revolts against human suffering. Few there are who 
ean witness pain, whether of mind or of body, with- 
out pity, and the desire to alleviate ; but such is our 
infirmity of purpose, that a little suffices to turn us 
aside from assistance. Indolence, difficulties, and 
contrary interests come in the way of sympathy, and 
then we desire to excuse. our apathy to ourselves. It 
is a comfortable doctrine to suppose that the evil is 
made up hy some mysterious allotment of good ; itis 
an excuse for non-interference, and we Jet conscience 
sleep over our own enjoyments, taking it for granted 
others have them also—though how we know not, 
It was much this spirit that made the young French 
queen exclaim, when she heard that the people were 
perishing for want. of bread, “‘why do they not eat 
buns?” 

But there is a vast difference in the paths of hu- 
manity ; some have their lines cast in pleasant places, 
while others are doomed to troubled waters. Of one 
person that question might well be asked, which 
Johnstone, the old Scottish secretary, put to Sir 
Robert Walpole, ‘* What have you done, sir, to 
make God Almighty so. much your friend ?”? while 
another world seem “the very scoff and mockery of 
fortune.” It must, however, be admitted, that the 
hard circumstances form. the strong character, as the 
cold climes of the north nurture a race of men, whose 
activity and energies leave those of the south far be- 
hind. Hence it is that the characters of women are 
more uniform than men; thev are rarely placed in 
circumstances to call forth the latent powers of the 
mind. Diana Vernon’s character would never have 
grown out of a regular education of geography, his- 
tory, and the use of the globes, to say nothing of ex- 
tras, such as Poonah work, or oriental tinting. Miss 
Vernon is the most original of Scott’s heroines, es- 
pecially so, when we consider the period to which 
she herself belongs, or that at which such a spirited 
sketch was drawn. The manners of Scott’s own 
earlier days were forma! and restrained. An amus- 
ing story is told in his life of Lord Napier, which 
will admirably illustrate the importance attached to 
minutia. His lordship suddenly quitted a friend’s 
house, where he was to have paid a visit, without 
any cause satisfactory to a host being assigned. But 
much ingenuity might have beenexerted without the 
right cause being discovered; it was, that his valet 
had not packed up the set of neckcloths marked the 
same as the shirts. 

Within the last few years what alterations have 
taken place in “the glass of fashion, and the mould 
of forms.” The Duchess of Gordon brought in a 
style—bold, dashing, and reckless, like herself. The 
Duchess of Devonshire took the opposite—soft, lan- 
guid, and flattering ; the exclusive established @ 
stoical school—cold, haughty, and impayable. ‘The 
reform era has brought a more popular manner. 
re has been so much canvassing going on, that 
conciliation has become a habit, the hustings 
has remodeled the drawing-room. 
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But Diana Vernon is a creattre formed by no con- 
ventional rules; she has been educated by her own 
heart amid hardships and difficulties; and if nature 
has but given the original good impulse, and the 
strength of mind to work it out, hardships and diffi- 
culties will only serve to form a character of the 
loftiest order. Again, there is that tender relation- 
ship between the widowed father and the only girl, 
in which Scott so much delights. But, if the cradle 
be lonely which lacks a mother atits side, still more 
lonely is the hour when girlhood is on the eve of 
womanhood. 


** On the horizon like a dewy star, 
That trembles into lustre.”’ 


No man ever enters into the feelings of a woman, 
let his kindness be what it may ; they are too subtile 
and too delicate for a hand whose grasp is on “ life’s 
rougher things.” They require that sorrow should 
find a voice ; now the most soothing sympathy is that 
which guesses the suffering without a question. But 
Diana Vernon has been brought up by a father, who, 
whatever might be his affection, has had no time for 
minute and tender cares. Engaged in dark intrigues, 
surrounded by dangers, he has been forced to leave 
his child in situations as dangerous as his own, nay, 
athousand times worse—what is an outward to an 
inward danger? The young and beautiful girl is 
left to herself—in a wild solitude, like Osbaldistone- 
hall—with a tutor like Rashleigh. 

Take the life of girls in general; how are they 
cared for from their youth upwards. The nurse, the 
school, the home circle, environ their early years; 
they know nothing of real difficulties, or of real 
cares; and there is an old saying, that a woman’s 
education begins after sheis married. Truly, it does, 
if education be meant to apply to the actual purposes 
of life. How different is the lot of a girl condemned 
from childhood upwards to struggle in this wide and 
weary world! Bitter, indeed, is the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge to her; at the expense of how many 
kind and beautiful feelings must that knowledge be 
obtained ; how often will the confidence be betrayed, 
and the affection misplaced ; how often will the ach- 
ing heart turn on itself for comfort, and in vain ; for, 
under its first eager disappointment, youth wonders 
why its kindliness and its generous emotions have 
been given, if falsehood and ingratitude be their re- 
quital. How often will the right and the expedient 
contend together, while the faults of others seem to 
justify our own, and the low, but distinct voice with- 
in us, be half lost, while listening to the sophistry of 
temptation justifying itself by example; yet how 
many nobly support the trial, while they have learn- 
ed of difficulties to use the mental strength which 
overcomes them, and have been taught by errors to 
tely more decidedly on the instinctive sense of right 
which at once shrinks from their admission. 

What to Diana Vernon was the craft and crime of 
one like Rashleigh, which her own native purity 
would at once detect and shun—as the dove feels and 
flies from the hawk before the shadow of his dark 
wings be seen on the air? What the desolate lone- 
liness of the old hall, and the doubts and fears a:ound 
her difficult path—what but so many steps towards 
forming a character high-minded, steadfast, generous 
and true; a lovely and lonely flower over which the 
rough winds have past, cnoring behind only the 
strength taught by resistance, and keeping fresh the 
fairess—blessing even the rock with its sweet and 
healthy presence. 


From the same. 
FLORA MAC IVOR. 


The time immediately preceding that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott may be likened to the thirty years’ drought 
in Cyprus, during which, as an old historian says, 
the earth had neither green nor bloom, and the hea- 
vens seemed made of brass. The brilliant age of 
Pope, the wittiest in our language, had left only a 
cold reflection—poetry was no more, and with it had 
perished the animating influence it exercises over 
prose. The fictions put forth were of the lowest 
order. A castle, a ghost, an improbable villain, an 





impossible hero, a heroine and a harp, were the 
joint stock of romances; while novels of manners 
were, if they could be so, still less like real life. 
Nothing could be more insipid than the rakes. re- 
formed in the third volume, unless it were the ladies, 
all loveliness and ill-luck, Inventions Jacked the 
vivifying principle—trath ; and the inevitable con- 
mg ~ ae was, the copied and the common-place. 
‘* Waverley” was the avater of a new era; and esta- 
blished as it now is, among our English classics, 
justice cannot be done to its merits without refer- 
ence to its contemporaries—‘ the dwindled race of 
little men’”’—the hewers of wood, and the drawers 
of water, where their great forefathers had planted 
the forest, and sank the “ pure well of Enclish un- 
defiled.” 

** Waverley” was at once a novel of character, 
like those of Fielding and Richardson; and one of 
adventure, like those of Defoe; but it had that pecu- 
liar stamp of its own, which genius alone can give. 
Founded, like the old ballads, on tradition, it en- 
tered the province of poetry, while the time in which 
it was written gave enlightenment, and the writer’s 
mind its own shrewdness, sharpened by that dry 
humour which is essentially of Scottish giowth. 
Scott is the founder of a new school—the pictur- 
esque, which now, more or less, influences all our 
writers. ‘* Waverley” was a succession of pictures 
—both landscape and portrait—indeed all his cha- 
racters give the idea of portraits rather than of in- 
ventions. 

Flora Mac Ivor belongs to poetry—poetry which 
takes the highest order of qualities, to fashion into 
beauty and quicken into life. It was. the first at- 
tempt to give the ideal to female character in prose, 
if we except the ‘* Clementina” and ‘ Clarissa” of 
Richardson. But, despite of his great merits, Rich- 
ardson had one fault, fatal to the lasting popularity 
of an author—he was too conventional. ‘The excel- 
lent and the beautiful had no wide grasp—to-day 
was too much with him ; he dwelt on * nice observ- 
ances,” and made goodness so dependent on forms 
and ceremonies, that the spirit was lost while at- 
tending to the shape; yet some of his conceptions 
are singularly fine. I know nothing in all our old 
drama so fertile in striking situations, so utterly 
desolate, as Clarissa in her wretched lodging, seated 
calmly at work on her shroud. She is young, but 
the grave yawns at her feet; she is beautiful, but 
the pride of loveliness is gone by for ever: deli- 
cately nurtured, she Jacks the common necessaries 
of life, and made to be cherished and beloved, she is 
deserted by relative and friend. It was a great 
moral truth that made Richardson feel that it was 
impossible for such a story to end happily—it would 
have been to make evil work out its own reward. 
Clarissa could not marry Lovelace: to marry him 
had been to swear love and respect: the pure and 
noble nature must have been perverted before she 
could have felt either: all Clarissa could do was to 
forgive, and that only on her death-bed, and in the 
presence of her God. 

But Scott possessed what Richardson lacked, the 
general, and the picturesque. ‘Flora Mac Ivor” 
has those qualities which we all like to believe be- 
long to human nature ; the ideal is but the realisa- 
tion, in a palpable form, of our noblest emotions, of 
our highest aspirations. Generous and high-spirited 
as she is, Flora never goes beyond what we wish, 
and what we feel, a woman might be. Generally 
speaking, the female character is developed through 
the medium of affection—till she loves, she has 
rarely felt, consequently rarely thought much—for 
thoughts are but the representatives of past feelings 
—it is the heart that awakens the mind in woman. 
But Flora Mac Ivor is among the exceptions to this 
rule. I believe that the imaginative, and the highly 

ifted, are the least susceptible ; when they do love, 
it is with the depth and the energy to which them- 
selves give strength; but the imagination rarely at 
first seeks an object where it must depend ; it likes 
to feel its freedom, and its earliest pursuit is usually 
unselfish and abstract. 

Flora’s imagination has an object in its loyalty— 
and her affection in her brother. If there be one tie 
on earth, dear even as love, it is that which unites 





an only brother and sister, left together orphans in 
their childhood, If “ heaven lies around us in our 
infancy,”’ there is something sacred in the iove—an 
instinct with that earliest time. It grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength; it has 
the confidence of marriage without its care; and, 
cemented by those mutual associations, whose want 
is so often and so severely felt in married life, it has 
the tenderness with none of the jealous anxiety of 
love. The very faults of Fergus, perhaps, did but 
draw the tie closer between himeclf and his sister. 
It is pleasant to excuse, when hope brings the pro- 
mises of the future to palliate the errors of the past. 
We can imagine the youthful Highlanders returning 
to a country, dearer for absence ; and under actual 
disappointment, looking forward as only youth can 
look. In after life the heart sinks back upon itself— 
we have not courage to hope. 

Nothing, to use the word so peculiarly his own, 
can be more picturesque than the first introduction 
of Fergus and his sister; and while the chieftain’s 
animation in his cause carries us along, we cannot 
but feel that it is Flora who infuses into their loy- 
alty its nobler elements. It is to the credit of our 
nature that the generous impulse, the unselfish de- 
votion, are never without their influence; but it is 
a fearful thing to influence others; every thought 
we have suggested, every action we have stimu- 
lated, rise, if their issue be unsuccessful, in terrible 
array against us. Our own fate we might have 
borne, but regret becomes remorse when we have 
urged on that of another. Clarissa might sew the 
gener of death calmly—it was for herself; but 

‘lora sits sewing the shroud of her brother—the 
young, the gifted, the high-spirited Fergus, the last 
of their ancient line—the prematurely doomed chief 
of Glennaquoich. I never could read without tears 
his sister’s bitter self-reproaches, that she had been 
the one to urge him on, and—to the scaffold! It is 
the cry of the heart-broken, when she so passion- 
ately exclaims, ** Oh! that 1 could but remember to 
have said to him, he that strikes by the sword, shall 
die by the sword.” It is a relief to think of Flora 
in the silence and the solitude of the cloister. The 
gates of life are as much closed upon her as if she 
had passed through those of death. The cause lost 
on which she had periled what was dearer than ex- 
istence, and’ the house of Stuart again in hopeless 
exile; her beloved brother in his early and ignomi- 
nious grave—what remained for Flora but to ask her 
own tomb from that Heaven, the only light through 
the black veil of the order of St. Dominick. 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


In the year 1539, when London bridge was co- 
vered with houses, overhanging the pent-up turbu- 
lent stream as if the ordinary dangers of life were 
not sufficient, that men should, out of their ingenuity, 
invent pew ones, desert terra firma, and, like so 
many beavers, perch their dwellings on a crazy 
bridge, Sir William Hewitt, citizen of London, and 
cloth-worker, inhabited one of these temptations of 
Providence. His only child, a pretty little girl, was 
playing with a servant, at a window over the water, 
and fell into the rapids, through which, even now-a- 
days, it is counted a kind of feat to shoot. Many a 
one beheld the fearful sight, in the helplessness of 
terror, without venturing into the stream. Butthere 
was one to whom the life of the perishing child was 
dearer than his own, and that was the apprentice of 
Sir William Hewitt. He leaped into the water 
after his youthful mistress, and, by the aid of a bold 
heart and a strong arm, bore her in safety to the 
shore—and he had his reward. Years rolled on, and 
each succeeding one brought wealth to the father, 
and grace and loveliness to the noble-minded daugh- 
ter. Such was the fame of her beauty, that even in 
that aristocratic age, the gallant and far-descended 
chivalry of the land were rival suitors for the hand 
of the merchant-queen of hearts. But fairer in her 
eyes was the ’prentice-cap of the daring youth who 
had snatched her from the whirling waters, than the 
coronet of the peer; and, with the single-minded 
disinterestedness of a genuine woman, she gave to 
her untitled preserver, Edward Osborne, the hand 
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and the heart which the Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
heir of the lofty house of Talbot, had sighed for in 
vain. Well did her lover vindicate her choice! 
Edward Osborne was a nobleman born of God’s 
creation, not man’s. He rose, by successful indus- 
try, to the highest honours of that city whose mer- 
chants are the paymasters of the rulers of the earth. 
And from the city beauty, to whom faith and love 
were dearer than titles and wealth, and the merchant 
*prentice, who periled his life as frankly in the 
cause of the helpless, and for the sake of homanity, 
as ever did high-born youth for fame, and glory, and 
golden spurs, descends, by a lineage more truly 
noble than if he sprung from the most heroic stock 
of crowned robbers that ever troubled the world 
with their achievements, George William Frederick 
Osborne, Duke of Leeds !—Vew Monthly Magazine. 


From Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
PAGANINI. 


The following is an enthusiastic and somehow an 
exceedingly eloquent description of this great fiddler’s 
first appearance in London, June 3d, 1831. 

“I placed myself at the opera door two hours and 
a half before the concert began; presently the crowd 
of musicians and violinists filled the colonnade to 
suffocation, all anxious to get the front seat, because 
they had to pay for their places, Paganini not giving 
a single ticket away. The concert opened with 
Beethoven’s Second Sinfony, admirably performed 
by the Philharmonic band; afier which Lablache 
sung ‘ Largo a! Factotum,’ with much applause, and 
was encored. A breathless silence then ensued, and 
every eye was watching the entré of this extraordi- 
nary violinist, and as he glided from the side scenes 
to the front of the stage an involuntary cheering burst 
from every part of the house, many rising from their 
seats to view the spectre, during the thunder of this 
unprecedented cheering—hiz gaunt and extraordinary 
appearance being more like that of a devotee about 
to suffer martyrdom, than one to delight you with his 
art. With the tip of his bow he set off the orchestra 
in a grand military movement, with a force and viva- 
city as surprising as it was new. At the termination 
of this introduction he commenced with a soft 
streamy note of celestial quality; and with three or 
four whips of his bow elicited points of sound as 
bright as the stars. A scream of astonishment and 
delight burst from the audience at the novelty of this 
effect. Immediately execution followed that was 
equally indescriba‘le, in which were intermingled 
tones more than human, which seemed to be wrung 
from the deepest anguish of a broken heart. After 
this the audience were enraptured by a lively strain, 
in which was heard, commingled with the tones of 
the instrument, those of the voice, with the pizzicato 
of the guitar, forming a compound of exquisite 
beauty. If it were possible to aim at a description 
of his manner, we should say that you would take 
the violin to be a wild animal which he is endea- 
vouring to quiet in his bosom, and which he occa- 
sionally, fiend-like, lashes with his bow; this he 
dashes upon the strings as you would whip with a 
walking switch, tearing from the creature the most 
horrid as well as delightful tones. 

“He has long legs and arms, and the hands in his 
playing often assume the attitude of prayer, with the 
fingers pointed upwards. The highest notes (con- 
trary to every thing we have learnt) are produced as 
the hand recedes from the bridge, overturning all our 
previous notions of the art. During these effects a 
book caught fire upon one of the desks. which burnt 
for some time unobserved by the musicians, who 
could neither see nor hear, though repeatedly called 
to by the audience, any thing but the feats of this 
wonderful performer. 

‘Some few pieces were played by the orchestra 
that gave some repose to the admiring audience. He 
then entered upon his celebrated performance of the 
single string, introducing the air of ‘Wel cor pit 
sento’ (Hope told a flattering tale), in which he im- 

arted a tone so ‘plaintive and desolate, that the 

eart was torn by it;’ in the midst of this he was so 
outré—so comic—as to occasion the loudest bursts 
of laughter. This feat was uproariously encored. 





He then retired to put on the three other strings, and 
ended this miraculous performance with the richest 
arpeggios and echoes, intermingled with new effects, 
that no language can describe. Though he with- 
drew amidst a confusion of huzzas and bravos that 
completely drowned the full orchestra, yet he was 
called for to receive the homage of the audience; and 
was so apparently affected, that he would have 
dropped had he not been supported by Laporte and 
Costa. 

«There was no trick in his playing; it was all 
fair, scientific execution, opening to us a new order 
of sounds, the highest of which ascended two octaves 
above C in alt.” 

A German writer observes, *“* Heis the first artiste 
on his instrument alive. He has thrown to an im- 
measurable distance the whole fiddling world of 
Germany. His native Italy lays all its bows and 
strings, with adoring homage, at his feet. The 
French violinists tremble for their fame as he ap- 
proaches to their confines; and the first flourish of 
his bow is dreaded as the earthquake which is to 
shake the Conservatoire over the heads of its learned 
professors.” 

With a weak organisation, Paganini is one of the 
most forcible examples of the almost superhuman 
strength which results from the exaltation of mind 
produced by genius. When he seizes the violin, it 
seems that a star descends on him, and inspires him 
with fire from heaven. He instantly loses his weak- 
ness—a new existence opens to him; he is another 
creature ; and during the musical action, his strength 
is more than quintupled. After having performed a 
concerto, his symptoms are those of a man under an 
attack of epilepsy : his livid and cold skin is covered 
with a profuse perspiration; his pulse is searcely to 
be felt; and when questioned on any subject, he an- 
swers only in monosyllables.. ‘The night after his 
concert he never sleeps, and continues in an agita- 
tion which sometimes lasts for two or three days. 
These facts have been communicated by Dr. Bennett, 
who attended Paganini during his stay in Vienna. 

The murder of his wife, and the story of his im- 
prisonment, being still involved in mystery, induced 
a particalar friend to press him for an explanation 
how he had acquired the magical power upon this in- 
strument. He replied—*1 was playing at the 
court of Lucea, to the princess (Napoleon’s favour- 
ite sister), and another fascinating creature, that 
must be nameless, who, I flattered myself, felt a pen- 
chant for me, and was never absent from my per- 
formance; on my own side, I had long been her 
admiier. Our mutual fondness became gradually 
stronger and stronger; hut we were forced to con- 
ceal it, and by this means its strength and fervour 
were greatly enhanced. One day I promised to sur- 
prise her at the next concert, with a musical joke, 
which should convey an allusion to our attachment; 
and I accordingly gave notice at court that I should 
bring forward a musical novelty, under the title of a 
Love Scene. The whole world was on tiptoe; and 
on the evening appointed, I made my appearance, 
violin in hand. I had previously robbed it of the 
two middle strings, so that none but the E and G re- 
mained. ‘The first string being designed to play the 
maiden’s part, and the Jowest the youth’s, began 
with a species of dialogue, in which 1 aitempted to 
introduce movements analogous to transient bicker- 
ings and reconciliations between the lovers. Now 
may strings growled, and then sighed; and anon, 
lisped, hesitated, joked, and joyed, till at last they 
sported with merry jubilee. Shortly both souls 
joined once more in harmony, and the appeased lo- 
vers’ quarrel led to a Pas de deux, which terminated 
in a brilliant Coda. This brilliant fantasia of mine 
was greeted with loud applause. The lady, to whom 
every scene referred, rewarded me by looks of delight, 
and full of sweetness; and the princess was charmed 
into such amiable condescension, that she loaded me 
with encomiums; asking me, whether, since I could 
produce so much with two strings, it would not be 
possible to gratify them by playing only on one. 1 
yielded instant assent. The idea tickled my fancy ; 
and as the emperor’s birth-day was at hand, I com- 
posed a sonata for the G string, which I entitled 
* Napoleon;’ and played before the court with so 





much effect, that a cantabile, given by Cimarosa, 
fell without producing any impression upon the 
hearers. This is the genuine and original cause of 
my predilection for the G string. People were after. 
wards importunate to hear more of this performance, 
and in this way | became day by day a gieater adept 
in this mystery of handling the bow.” How litte 
the ancients were aware of these effects! Corelli, 
who was the greatest performer and composer of his 
day, has not even called into action the fourth stri 

either of the viola or violoncello,t upon which this 


genius, Paganini, produces such new and surprising 
effects. 





From Miss Sedgwick’s * Letters from Abroad.” 

We have now been here more than a month, and 
I may venture to speak to you of what has beena 
constant subject of admiration to us all, the manners 
of the Germans. The English race, root and branch, 
are, what with their natural shyness, their conven- 
tional reserves, and their radical uncourteousness, 
cold and repelling. ‘The politeness of the French is 
conventional. It seems in part the result of their 
sense of personal grace, and in part of a selfish cal- 
culation of making the most of what costs nothing; 
and partly, no doubt, it is the spontaneous effect of 
a vivacious nature. There is a deep-seated hamanity 
in the courtesy of the Germans. They always seem 
to be feeling a gentle pressure from the cord that in- 
terlaces them with their species. They do not wait, 
as Schiller says, till you “ freely invite” to * friendily 
stretch you a hand,” but the hand is instinctively 
stretched out and the kind deed ready to follow it. 

This suavity is not limited to any rank or condi- 
tion. It extends all the way down from the prince 
to the poorest peasant. Some of our party driving 
out in a hackney coach yesterday, met some German 
ladies in a coach with four horses, postillions, foot- 
men in livery, and other marks of rank and wealth. 
What would Americans have done in a similar posi- 
tion ? Probably looked away and seemed uncon- 
scious. And English ladies would have done the 
same, or, as I have seen them in Hyde Park, have 
leaned back in their carriages, and stared with an 
air of mingled indifference and insolence through 
their eyeglasses, as if their inferiors in condition 
could bear to be stared at. The German ladies 
bowed most courteously to the humble strangers in 
the hackney-coach. 

Yesterday, at the table d’hdie, I observed a per- 
pendicular old gentleman, who looked as if he had 
been born before any profane dreams of leveling 
down the steeps of aristocracy had entered the mind 
of man, and whose servant, in rich livery, as stiff as 
himself, was in waiting behind him, bow to the per- 
sons opposite to him as he took his seat, and to those 
on his right hand and his left. Soon after our land- 
lord came to speak to him, and tamiliarly and quite 
acceptably, as it appeared, laid his hand on the no- 
bleman’s shoulder while addressing him. 

Soon after we came here,a gentleman with whom 
we passed a few hours in a Rhine steamer met us 
at the table d’hote. ‘*Had 1 not,” he said, * the 
pleasure of cuming from Bonn to Cologne with 
you? [see one of your party is absent. She is, I 
hope, well,” &¢. To appreciate as they deserve 
these wayside courtesies, you should see the relent- 
less English we come in contact with, who, like 
ghosts, never * speak till they are spoken to.” 

The same self-respect blends with the civility of 
the shopkeeper. He is very happy to serve and suit 
you, but, if he cannot, he is ready to direct you else- 
where. Shopmen have repeatedly, unasked, sent a 
person to guide us through the intricate Continental 
streets to another shop. 

The domestics are prompt, faithful, and cheerful 
in their services. There is freedom, but no pre- 
sumption in their manners, and nothing of that un- 
happy uncertainty as to their exact: position, 80 
uncomfortable in our people. 
nate classes you see nothing of the cringing servility 
that marks them in England, and to which they are ex- 
posed by their direct dependence on’their employers. 





} The whole of his Sonatas. may be performed 
without either of these strings. 
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